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Teachers and Parents Describe the 


Effective Principal's Behavior 


A school administrator's performance 
is evaluated daily by the different in- 
dividuals and groups with which he has 
contact. Furthermore, the basis on 
which his effectiveness is evaluated ap- 
pears to differ from group to group. 
Studies of the behavior of elementary 
school principals, completed in 1954 by 
Buffington and Medsker in Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, emphasize this point.! The re- 
search showed that teachers and parents 
observe principals in relatively differ- 
ent situations. Because of these dif- 
ferences in the conditions under which 
they make their observations, they em- 
phasize different aspects of the princi- 
pal's job in describing what they con- 
sider to be effective and ineffective 
behavior on his part. 


Buffington and Medsker attempted to 
identify some of the job requirements of 
elementary school principals in Oakland. 
They have emphasized that they make no 
claim that the results of their studies 
would apply in any locality other than 
Oakland. Furthermore, they point out 
that the studies were "limited to the 
behavior of the elementary school prin- 
cipal as observed in situations judged 
to be critical" and that no attempt was 
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Their descriptions emphasize the 
differences among the publics 
which evaluate administrators 


made "to evaluate the principal in terms 
of general traits or abilities or in 
terms of a total personality." Despite 
these limitations, however, the findings 
of the studies have possible implica- 
tions for anyone examining closely the 
job of the administrator. 


How the Study Was Made 


Oakland is a city with a 1950 popula- 
tion of 384,575. It has sixty-three ele- 
mentary schools. Buffington and Medsker 
selected thirty of these from an alpha- 
betical list of the total number by 
choosing every other one in the list and 
conducted their studies among the par- 
ents and the teachers in them. 


The "critical incident technique" de- 
veloped by Flanagan and others was used 
in the studies. In the interviews, par- 
ents and teachers were asked to recall 
as many "critical incidents" as possible 
involving the principal. Flanagan has 
described a "critical incident" in the 
following statement: 


By an incident is meant any observable 
type of human activity which is sufficiently 
complete in itself to permit inferences and 
predictions to be made about the person per- 
forming this act. To be critical, the inci- 
dent must be performed in a situation where 
the purpose or intent of the act seems fair- 
ly clear to the observer and its conse- 
quences are sufficiently definite so there 
is little doubt concerning its effects. = 


In each of the thirty schools, Buf- 
fington interviewed three parents chosen 
at random from a list of all parents who 
had children enrolled in the school. 
Medsker interviewed three randomly- 
chosen teachers in each of the thirty 
schools. The interview with each indi- 
vidual was approximately one hour in 
length. In every case, the interviewer 
explained the purposes of the interview, 
assured the teacher or parent that he 
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would remain anonymous, and asked him to 
respond as fully as possible to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Thinking back, please try to recall 
situations or problems which you have ob- 
served the principal meet which in your 
opinion were important and which you felt he 
handled in an effective manner. Tell us in 
as much detail as you can just what he did. 


2. Thinking back, please try to recall 
situations or problems which you observed 
the principal meet which in your opinion 
were important and which you felt he handled 
in an ineffective manner. Tell us in as much 
detail as you can just what he did. 3 


The ninety teachers interviewed de- 
scribed 402 incidents in which they be- 
lieved they had observed principals be- 
having effectively and ineffectively. In 
these incidents, there were 363 effec- 
tive and 206 ineffective behaviors re- 
ported. The ninety parents reported 294 
incidents in which there were 312 effec- 
tive and 124 ineffective behaviors re- 
ported. 


The investigators studied carefully 
the information provided by the teachers 
and parents, abstracted from it the 
critical requirements for the job of the 
elementary principal, stated these in 
positive terms, and arranged them in 
major categories. They were then able to 
describe the behavior of the effective 
principal as viewed by the teachers and 
parents. 


The Teachers’ Description 


The behaviors of the effective princi- 
pal, listed in the order of the fre- 
quency with which they were mentioned by 
teachers, are summarized below. Those in 
which an asterisk precedes the number or 
letter constitute 10 per cent or more of 
all the behaviors mentioned and, there- 
fore, represent those emphasized by the 
teachers as important. 


*1,. The principal provides leadership 
for teachers. 


*a. He builds teacher morale and unity. 


*b. He evaluates teacher performance as 
a basis of upgrading, and generally 
gives help to teachers. 


“c. He shares decisions and responsi- 
bilities with teachers. 


d. He maintains firm but constructive 
control of the faculty so there is 
adherence to school regulations. 


e. He plans and uses faculty meetings 
to provide leadership, giving care- 
ful consideration to frequency, 
length, topics, and teacher partic- 
ipation. 


*2. The principal works with and for 
children. 


*a, He maintains discipline in the 
school, working with parents on the 
solution of discipline problems. He 
maintains dignity and consistency 
in the discipline process. 


b. He demonstrates a personal interest 
in children. 


c. He makes special provisions for a- 
typical children. 


*3. The principal maintains constructive 
relationships with the community. 


a. He copes with parental pressures, 
determining the extent of the in- 
fluence which parents as individ- 
uals or in groups should have on 
school policy and routines. 


b. He encourages and promotes parent 
groups or organizations. 


*4. The principal provides for effective 
administration of the school program. 


a. He establishes administrative de- 
vices and procedures which systema- 
tize routine operations and dele- 
gate responsibility. 


b. He meets effectively emergencies 
which arise in the school, partic- 
ularly those involving children, 
and takes steps to prevent them in 
the future, 


5. The principal works effectively with 
tndividual parents. 


a. He has skill and calmness in deal- 
ing with irate parents. 


b. He gathers all the facts before 
making judgments or handling com- 
plaints of parents. 


The Parents’ Description 


The behaviors of the effective princi- 
pal, as described by the parents, are 
summarized below in the order of their 
frequency of mention. As was the case in 
the preceding section, an asterisk pre- 
ceding a number or letter indicates that 
the behavior constituted 10 per cent or 
more of all the behaviors mentioned by 
parents and is, therefore, one of those 
which they tended to emphasize. 
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*1. The principal develops effective re- 
Lationships with parents’ groups and the 
community. 


*a. He organizes and guides parents’ 
groups unobtrusively, making school 
facilities available to them. 


*b, He interprets the school and its 
program to the community. He is an 
able speaker who can discuss the 
school program in language that 
eitizens understand. 


c. He works with parents' groups and 
is able to stimulate parents to 
work on school problems and con- 
tribute equipment to the school. At 
the same time, he resists efforts 
of parents to establish school 
policy. 


*2. The principal works with, and takes 
care of, children. 


a. He maintains discipline in the 
school and gives parents guidance 
in discipline at home. 


b. He demonstrates a personal interest 
in children, their problems, their 
achievements, and their play. 


c. He maintains means of protecting 
the health of children and assuring 
their safety. 


d. He works with atypical children, 
making special arrangements for 
them. 


*3. The principal knows parents and 
gives them assistance. 


*a. He handles parental complaints in 
a constructive manner. He takes 
prompt action on complaints, de- 
fends the school from unjust criti- 
cism, and provides ample opportun- 
ity for parents to state their 
problems. 


b. He establishes friendly relation- 
ships with parents. He attempts to 
know them by name, mingles with 
them in meetings, and is hospitable 
when they visit the school. 

c. He reports to parents on the pro- 
gress of their children, reassuring 
them concerning their children's 
progress and exhibiting a knowledge 
of the individual child's work. 


Omissions 


As the descriptions indicate, neither 
the teachers nor the parents reported 
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critical behaviors with regard to the 
principal's responsibilities in super- 
vising and improving curriculum or in- 
struction. Furthermore, no reference was 
made to his relationships with the 
superintendent. Both Buffington and 
Medsker have called attention to this 
situation. They suggest that it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it is dif- 
ficult to observe some areas of the 
principal's job in critical situations 
or, in the case of parents, the persons 
interviewed had no opportunity to ob- 
serve principals in action insofar as 
curriculum, instruction, and relation- 
ships with their superiors were con- 
cerned. 


The hypotheses suggested by the in- 
vestigators seem logical. On the other 
hand, it is possible that (1) the teach- 
ers and parents expect little leader- 
ship from the principal in the fields of 
curriculum and instruction and (2) they 
judge his effectiveness primarily on the 
basis of his personal relationships with 
them and the pupils rather than on the 
quality of the instructional program in 
the school. Such situations are not in 
accord with the hopes which we tend to 
have for the leadership responsibilities 
of principals. They may, however, be 
more realistic than our customary de- 
scriptions of the principalship. 


Emphasis on Personal Relationships 


Even if we assume that the parents and 
teachers in Oakland took for granted the 
leadership which the principal gives to 
the school's instructional program, the 
studies indicate that the teachers em- 
phasized the principal's personal re- 
lationships with them, with pupils, and 
with community groups. The parents em- 
phasized his personal relationships with 
them, individually and in groups, and 
with their children. 

Although the teachers placed consid- 
erable importance on the principal's re- 
lationships with parents, the parents 
did not emphasize his relationships with 
teachers. Presumably, the parents had 
little opportunity to observe such re- 
lationships. Nevertheless, the teachers 
appeared to understand more clearly the 
value to them of the principal's effec- 
tive relationships with parents than the 
parents realized the critical influence 
of his relationships with teachers on 
the quality of the school's program. 


A second important observation is that 
both groups indicated a desire for firm- 
ness on the part of the principal in 
dealing with children and with them. 
Neither group, of course, indicated a de~- 
sire for autocratic leadership; they 
wanted to have a part in planning and 
executing the school's program. Within 
the limitations of what they consid- 
ered to be the principal's authority, 
however, they desired a firm and posi- 
tive approach on his part. 


They See Only Part of the Job 


As the investigators have stated, the 
findings of these studies may not be 
representative of localities other than 
Oakland. It seems likely, however, that 
in one respect at least the findings are 
typical. Each administrator has numerous 
publics whose stake in the educational 
enterprise, in their opinion, tends to 
differ. As a result, they emphasize dif- 
ferent aspects of the administrator's 
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work in judging his effectiveness, 
And, unfortunately, their emphases often 
fail to indicate the vital interrela- 
tionships among all his duties and 
responsibilities. 
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